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A short account of the people called Quakers; 
their rise, religious prince iple s, and settlement 
in America.—Mostly collected from different 


authors, for the information of all serious in- | 


quivers. By ANTHONY BENEZET. 


These 
name of Quakers in England, about the middle 


of the last century (1650.) George Fox was | 


the principal instrument of gathering them into 
a religious society. [lis outward employment, 
while young, was chiefly in the 


serving turn of mind, was carly restrained from 
the follies incident to youth ; solicitous, above 
all things, to obtain the favor of God, 


the inward principle of Divine Grace taught him 
to believe was offensive to him ; though in so do- 


ing many corrupt practices’ which custom had fa- | 


miliarized to the professors of Christiaanity, 
presented themselves as obstacles in his way, 
which for a time oceasioned him much anxicty, 
lest his own particular prospect should mislead 
him ; but as he retained an inflexible integrity, 


he gained experience by the things that he suf. | 


fered, and as his understanding was gradually il- 
luminated, he received satisfaction in the many 
doubts he had long painfally labored under. 
the year 1647 and 2 


such as, in religious tenderness, were enquiring 
after the way of life and salvation. 
taught both by precept and example the benefi: 
of retiring into silence, and instructed them to 
cease from all self- performances, to turn to the 
light of Christ in their own hearts, and wait to 
feel the instructions of his spirit there, that their 
knowledge, worship and religious services might 
not stand in the will of man, but in “ the power 
of an endless life.” 

In this service of love he continued some years, 
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people were first distinguished by the | 


care of sheep, | 
and from lis infancy being of a grave, solid, ob- | 


and to | 
avoid everything which either the scriptures or | 


In| 
3d of his age, he travelled | 
through several counties of England, secking out | 


These he | 


No. 41. 


‘Jand his labors were so sdenee d that great num- 
| bers were convinced by his ministry and that of 
| others who were gathered into the same inward 
| divine principle, who at first were called Child- 
| ren of the Light. But the power and reveren- 
tial awe attending them so affected their minds, 
and those of the piously disposed people to whom 
they ministered, as often to cause them to trem- 
| ble before the Divine Majesty, under an abas- 
ing sense of their own unworthiness; whence 
they were in derision called Quakers ; which 
name they have since been most generally known 
by in the world; tho’ from their mutual love and 
patient suffer ring of injuries, which they held 


| ought ever to mark the followers of Christ, they 
styled themselves I’riends, the Friends of Truth. 
Thus it was, that a man without any wordly ad- 
vantages of station or literature, merely by a con- 


tinued attention to the guidance of that Divine 
Light, which he bore testimony to in the ener- 
gy “and power of his ministry, the convincing 
plainness and clearness of his doctrine, and the 
correspondent sanctity of his life, became an in- 
_strument in the Lord’s hand, to collect from al] 
professions and most ranks, great numbers of 
piously disposed people, who were at length em- 
bodied into a religious society, governed ‘by one 
of the best systems of Christian Discipline that 
history affords any account of. 

These converts to the Light of Christ in the 
Scul of Man, were distinguishable for a grave, 
sedate deportment ; singular uprightness in their 
| dealings ; punctuality in the performanee of their 
promises ; a sparingness in discourse ; great tem- 
| perance and frugality at their tables ; and plain- 
ness and simplicity i in their dress and behaviour. 
They declined servile and fantastical gestures, 
| compliments and other eastomary forms of salu- 
tation, such as putting off the hat, scraping the 
foot, bending the knee, drinking healths, &e., 
esteeming them to be violations of that sincerity 
and seriousness which becomes Christians; yet 
considered it their duty to treat all men with 
gentlencss and respect. Making use of the sin- 
gular number (Thou) as most proper and consis- 
tent with Scripture and the most approved an- 
cient writers, avoiding the customary use of the 
plural (Y ou) when speaking to a siugle person, 
with such other flattering titles of ‘address as 
serve to feed the pride of the human heart, ac- 
counting them both contrary to the simplicity 
of the gospel, and inconsistent with truth. They 
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disused such names of the months, or days of the 
week, as were derived from the gods of the hea- 
then, believing that under the gospel dispensa- 
tion those prophecies were to be fulfilled, by | 
which the Lord declared, ‘‘ he would so effectual- | 
ly take away the name of Balaam from his peo- | 
ple, that they should no more be remembered by 
their uames.” Zech. xili. 2. Hos. ii. 17. 

They maintained that as the end of true Re- 
ligion is to redeem the minds of mankind from 
the spirit of the world and bring them to an in- 
ward communion with God, that therefore the 
pursuit of worldly fashions, all diversions, such 
as gaming, dancing, stage playing, and other 
amusements of the same baneful tendency, are | 
to be refrained from as evidently tending toraise | 
the human mind, which is prone to vanity, above | 
the preserving fear of God, and to weaken its 
desires after those effusions of his love and good- | 
ness, wherewith it ought to seck daily to be lea- 
vened. For according to scripture testimony | 
and the correspondent evidences of Gospel Light | 
in their own bearts, they found that while men’s 
affections are engrossed by the pleasures and de- | 
lights of this world, they are dead to a sense of | 
the Divine Life in them; the absolute necessity 
of regeneration and the power by which this 
great work is effected, are both inciuded in that 
doctrine of the apostle, “If we live after the 
flesh ye shall die: but if ye through the Spirit 
do mortify the deeds of the body, ye shall live : 
For as many as are led by the Spirit of God they 
are the sons of God.” Rom. vili. 138. 

It was about thirty years after the first ap- 
pearance of the Quakers in England, that many 
of them settled in America. In the year 1681, 
the province of Pennsylvania being granted to 
William Penn, he removed thither with a con- 
siderable number of his friends, mostly of the 
people called Quakers. It is worthy of special 
notice, that most of the settlements in America 
were made with little regard to any prior title 
in the natives; but William Penn did not think 
his permission to colonize the tra:t of land grant- 
ed to him from king Charles II. a sufficient title 
to the country; but assembled the Sachems or 
Princes and obtained their consent to settle upon 
the extent of land that he wanted. When itbe- 
came necessary to extend the settlement new 
lands were purchased from the original possessors, 


ey 


eration to all who professed to believe in one Su. 
preme Almighty Being ; and allowed the differ. 
ent sects of Christians to hold offices, and to en. 
joy the highest posts in the state; as by the Char. 
ter of Privileges, dated 28th October, 1701, is 
expressly provided, viz. “* Because no people can 
be truly happy, though under the greatest enjoy. 
ment of Civil Liberties, if abridged of the freedom 
of their Consciences, as to their religious profes. 
sion and worship ; and Almighty God being the 
only Lord of conscience, Father of lights and 
spirits, and the author as well as object of all di- 
vine knowledge, faith and worship, who only 
doth enlighten the minds and persuade and con- 
vince the understandings of people : I do hereby 
grant and declare that no person or persons in- 
habiting in this Province or Territories, who 
shall confess or acknowledge one Almighty God, 
the creator, upholder, and ruler of the world, and 
profess him or themselves obliged to live quietly 
under the civil government, shall be in any case 
molested or prejudiced in his or their estate, 
because of his or their conscientious persuasion 
or practice ; nor be compelled to frequent or 
maintain any religious worship, place or minis- 
try contrary to his or their mind; or to do, or 
suffer any one act or thing contrary to their re- 
ligious persuasion. And that all persons who 
also profess to believe in Jesus Christ, the Sa- 
viour of the world, shall be capable (notwithstand- 
ing their other persuasions and practices in point 
of conscience and religion) to serve this govern 
ment in any capacity, both legislatively and ex- 
ecutively.” 

And in order to guard, as much as was in his 
power against the instability of future human 
councils, William Penn provided in the most 
solemn manner, in the last paragraph of his 
charter that this most essential Liberty and Privi- 
lege should be preserved inviolate, in the follow- 
ing memorable conclusion of it, viz. ‘‘ But be- 
| cause the happiness of mankind depends so much 
upon the enjoying of liberty of their consciences 
as aforesaid, I do hereby solemnly declare, prom- 
ise and grant for me, my heirs and assigns, that 
the first article of this charter, relating to Liber- 
ity of Conscience, and every part and clause 
| therein according to the true intent and mean- 
|ing thereof, shall be kept and remain, without 
| any alteration, inviolable forever. And lastly, 





which established so much love and confidence | I, the said William Penn, proprietary aud gov- 
in them towards Wm. Penn and the first settlers | ernor of the Province of Pennsylvania, and Ter- 
of Pennsylvania, that his and their names were | ritories thereunto belonging, for myself, my heirs 
and still continue to be, revered amongst them. | and assigns, have solemnly declared, granted and 

Such a toleration and liberty of eonscience | confirmed, and do hereby solemnly declare, grant 
was established in Pennsylvania, as promoted | and confirm, that neither I, my heirs or assigns 
and maintained a true sense of religion, which | shall procure or do anything or things whereby 
penal laws have ever failed of effecting ; hypocri-| the liberties in this charter contained and ex- 
sy and profaneness were discouraged, and those | pressed, nor any part thereof, shall be infringed 
Ecclesiastical Establishments which tend to de-| or broken ; and if any thing shall be procured 
prive men of their religious and civil rights | or done by any persons contrary to these presents 
avoided. William Penn granted a general tol-| it shall be held of no force or effect.” 
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This general Liberty of Conscience was the “but by the washing of regeneration, and re- 
natural effect of the divine principle of light and newing of the Holy Ghost.” 
truth professed by the Quakers, who hold nove | 
excluded from the favor of God on account of | 
their different religious persvasion, provided it 
be founded on the fear of God and love to man-| Mary Jackson was the daughter of James and 
kind. A government established upon so liberal Elizabeth Jackson. Her father was a farmer, and 
and extensive a plan, was an encouragement to: resided near Ware, in Hertfordshire. He — 
great numbers of different persuasions to emigrate | when his daughter was young, and the farm wz 
irom various countries, where many had suffered | placed under the occasional superintendence of 
for their non- conformity to ecclesiastical requisi- | her brother-in-law, until the death of her mother, 
tions, to settle under a constitution, the basis of! to whom she was a very tender and affectionate 
which was religious and civil liberty, to which | nurse, during several years of infirmity, brought 
wise provision ‘the rapid settlement and improve-| on by repeated paralytic attacks. 
ment of the Province has, by the blessing of} She was blessed with a clear and good under- 
Providence, been principally owing. It isa situa- | standing, but had received no other acueanen 
tion of society beautiful in prospect and happy | than what she obtained at a day school when 
in the enjoyment, when men mutually give and | quite a child; and in addition to the necessary 
receive liberty to live with equality and affec - | attention to her aged parent, was much engaged 
tion; if not as belonging to the same visible} in the care of the dairy aud other matters con- 
church, yet to the same fraternity of mankind ;| nected with the farm. She was at the same time 
agreeable to our blessed Saviour’s doctrine, 1a bright example of steadiness and propriety of 


MARY JACKSON. 


6 “One i is your master and all ye are bretiren 


Matt. xxiii. 8. The changes which for a number 
= years past have gradually prevailed in this 

mee peaceful land, principally owing to the great | 
accession of people of different dispositions ‘from 
the first settlers, the views of many of whom | 
having been to amass wealth and aggrandize 
themselves, has very much reversed the system 
of happiness so long and successfully pursued ; | 
hence the friendly disposition of the Indians, 
conspicuous for a long course of years in favor 
of the inhabitants, has been so changed, that 
Pennsylvania, after enjoying an uninterrupted 
peace of more than sixty years, has, in common 
with the other colonies, suffered severely from 
the incursions of the natives. 


Extract from the Journal of Elias Hicks, p. 249. | 


First day, 12th mo. 17th, 1815.—T was led 
in our me eting to-d: ay to eall Friends’ attention 


to the cross; assuring them that if we lived 
without the cross, we must expect to die without | 
the crown. For as the cross consisted only in 
doing right, and doing right only iu a con- 
formity to the will of our Ileavenly Father, and 
doing all our works agreeable to his good plea- 
sure and not our own, therefure doing right is 
always a cross to our fallen nature, as nothing 
can do right in the sight of God but a birth or 
child of God. For although a man in his fallen 
state may do a moral act, that in itself is a right 
work, yet doing it for his own pleasure and will, 
and not because it is agrecable to the will and 
pleasure of his Creator, it cannot be accepted as 
a good act, because the motive and principle 
were evil, being selfish and not of God. 

In addition to the above, I would remark, | 
let those who would glory in their good works, 


remember that it is not of works we are saved, 


| is no virtue in me; 


conduct t, and constant in her attendance of our 
| religious meetings, pressiug through many dfli- 


culties to go to them. 


On the decease of her mother, she undertook 
the charge of the family of her brother-in-law, 
he having become a widower. As a mistress she 
exercised an unremitting cure of the servants, 
both as to their temporal comfort and their pre- 
servation from evil, and was cureful that the men 
employed on the farm, who were inmates of the 
house, should regularly attend the family read- 
ing of the Scriptures on first day evening. Such 
a Chris tian concern for individuals of this class 
of Society, was not so gencral fifty years ago as 
we may hope i is now the case; and it isa prac- 
tice worthy of imitation by all who have it in 
their power, thus to manifest an iuterest in the 
best welfare of this too often neglected class of 
the community. If the mai d-servants or farming- 
lads could not read, she taught them herse If; 
and some of those who did not know their alpha- 
bet when they came toher, before they left could 
read a chapter in the Bible, so as to understand 
its contents. 

Mary Jackson never had much property, and 
when she was advanced in years, a person who 
held some of the little which she possessed, 
failed. On this oceasion she wrote thus to her 
niece, whom she had tenderly watched over and 
eared for from early life: ‘The sorrowful event, 
which was feared when tiou wast with us, and 
since been realized, has affected me much, and 
deprived me of many hours sleep, though 1 can 
say, my share as to my own loss, has been the 
least part of my concern. Indeed I am ready to 
wonder how little that part has affected me. It 
but I can but esteem it an 
| additional favor conferred by the Giver of every 
good.” 


After this circumstance her income was so 
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limited that it only-allowed of her occupying a| He knows my great weakness and inability to 
single room in a cottage, where that humility and | occupy witha large talent, even of the things of 


circumspect conduct, which had marked her in- 
structive walk through life, were adorned by a 


sweetness and true Christian contentment, which ! 


additionally endeared her to her friends. 
wants of her poor neighbors greatly interested 
her benevolent heart, “and as long as she was 
able, by her industry, to contribute to her own | 
support, she would assist them, remarking on | 
cases of distress, “I wish to do just what is right 
for such a one as I,—I am notafraid that I shall | 
live to want.’? And she endeavored, in after life, | 
according to her ability, in some little way, to! 
realize their sufferings, frequently, also, represent- 
ing their case to the more affluent, 

While it is encouraging to observe those who | 
are endowed with large possessions, preserved by 
the influence of true religion from being high- 
minded, or trusting in uncertain riches, it is not 
less edifying to contemplate instances where the 
same blessed principle exalts those of low degree 
and enables them, amidst various trials and pri- 

vations, in every thing to give thanks. Among 
those, the subject of this memoir may be jus stly 
classed, as appears from the representation of her 
friends and her own memorandums. From this 
last mentioned source of information the follow- 
ing extracts are taken: 

"1809. 11th mo. .y 12th,—Since my residence in | 
my small apartment I have had, at times, to 
acknowledge with thankfulness, that ] am pro- | 
vided with every thing requisite, and that far 
from fecling uncomfort: ably lonely, I have hither- 
to much enjoyed the degre ‘e of solitude it hath 
afforded. But the unwearied enemy being busy 
in every station and situation in life, how do | 
at this moment long that I may keep watehful 
while time is afforded; that, after having been 
favored with more of the i incomes of the presence | 
of Him who is above all to be desired, I may not | 
depend as upon the manna gathered yesterday, | 
or sink into a lethargic state ; ; and that my faith | 
may not fail, in times of desertion, but that one 
grain may be afforded to the last.” 

1812. 11th mo., 21.—After attending to the 
death of two of her neighbors, she ‘remarks :— | 
‘‘Whenever the messenger may be sent, may I 
be in a state of readiness. But, alas! my weak 
ness is inexpressible, though it is sometimes a 
consolatory consideration, that our weaknesses 


are fully known to Him who mercifully took 
upon himself our nature, and has a feeling of our 
infirmities, or there would be no hope.” 
1814. 10th mo., 7—I have this morning 
been favored with renewed desires that I may 
endeavor to keep near to that uncrring Guide, 
who is alone able to protect from the snares of 
the adversary of man’s happiness, who is stili very 
busy to draw aside; and [ find that increasing 
watchfulness is needfu!, even in the confined state 
in which lam mercifully placed bya tender Father. 


The | 





this world; that “Tam freque ntly sensible “that 


| thankfulness is due, not only that I am favored 


with sufficient at present to supply ull my wants, 
but also that a large share is not com mitted to 
my trust. May I properly spend the simall por- 
tion that L have, without either indulging too 
much, or on the contrary denying myself what 
is needful, without too great anxiety for the fu- 
ture. In addition to the many favors conferred 
on so unworthy an object, I esteem it no small 
one that I am still in the enjoyment of content 
and not tried with fears that | shall be suffered 
to want. 


1816. 11¢h ino., 9.—Notwithstanding my in- 
describable poverty of spirit, it may afford me 
some encouragement to remark, that twice in 
this week, when my head has been on my pillow, 
being favored with renewed desires to draw near 
to the source of God, a degree of hope was ex- 
perienced, that through unspeakable mercy, my 
weak endeavors would be blessed at last. ‘Oh! 
may it be so, saith my soul at this time ; but va- 
rious are the temptations that await me, yet I 
think my desires to overcome increase rather 
than abate, as age advances. 

When her strength had so far declined that it 
became unsafe for her to live alone, she was 
kindly eared for at the house of her neighbor, 
J. Brown, of Hertford, by whom she was accom- 
modated as a boarder, for the remainder of her 
life. In the year 1818, she wrote as follows: 
*“ At times I think I have been thankful for the 
privileges I share in my advanced age, when 
neatly incapable of taking a part in active life; 


|tle hearts of my kind friends being disposed 
jamply to provide for all my temporal wants. I 


now spend most of my time in my own apart- 
ment alone. How frequently do I regret, that in 
| a situation so favorable for retirement, my weak- 
ness should be such as to lack ability toimpeore 
it by watchfulness and prayer; yet there are 
times wherein I feel desirous of the blessing of 
preservation, and see the necessity of refinement, 
not only for myself, but also for all my endeared 
relations, and in a peculiar manuer for those of 
the younger class.” 


This aged Friend was a bright example of pa- 
tience and composure, during her last illness; 
and her expressions, whilst they marked deep 
humility, manifested no less strikingly a readiness 
to number her blessings—adisposition which had 
been instructively apparent through life. She 


died at the age of 79, in the 6th ‘month, 1824, 





Rememper Tuis.—There is no greater ob- 
stacle in the way of success in life, than trusting 
for something to turn up, instead of going to 
work, and turning up something. 
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Sarah Stephenson, daughter of Daniel Stephen- 
son, and Hannah his wife, of Kendal, in the 
county of Westmoreland, was a child of a tender 

and weak constitution, raany times out of health, 
yet, when any way better, of a bright and cheer- 
ful countenance. During the whole time of her 
illness, she had a great thought of a future state, | 


and was often beard to pray to the Lord with | 


great fervency of spirit, insomuch that several | 
times those about her were affected with a sense | 


of divine goodness. She would often be speak- | 


ing of her going to her brother John, who died | 


in his infancy some years before, and that she 
would go to him, and much rather choose to die | 
than live, which she several times with great | 
earnestness signified. Her mother one 


so desirous to die, telling her she had many 
privileg re3 more then many poor children. She | 
repl lied, in a solid weighty manner, “ If I die | 
now, I shall go to heaven; but if I live longer, | | 
know not how it may be with me.” 

At another time, when she saw her father un- 
der some trouble, she said, “‘ Dear father, do not | 
grieve for me, for [ shall be happy.” Another 
time, when she perceived her mother weeping, 
she said, “Po not grudge my happiness, for I 
shall go to heaven.” The day before she died, | 


her father asked her if she knew him ; she re- 


plied, “ Yes 
father ;”’ 
she said, ‘The Lord comfort thee.” Then her 
nurse enquiring what she would have, she re- 
plied with a pleasing smile, “It is no matter 
for any natural food.” Atanother time a young 
man came to visit her, and asked her how she 
did; after some silence she returned this answer 
“Tam praying that I may be prepared for that 
holy place, into which no unholy thing must 
enter.” The person hearing these words, and 
considering the frame of her mind, it did so affect 
him, that it occasioned many tears. A sober 
neighbor, a priest’s wife, who several times came 
to see her, and heard some of her expressions, 
turning to her mother, said, ‘‘ You have great 
reason to be content, to hear what a happy con- 
dition your child is in;’’ the neighbor further 
added, ‘I never heard the like in all my life.’ 

Much more of the same nature the child spoke, 
but they neglecting to write it down, it cannot 
be so perfectly remembered. This is written 
with carnest desires, that those who are young 
in years may rightly consider how short and un- 
certain their time may be here, so-that through 
divine assistance, timely preparation may be 
made, that at the conclusion of time, we may 
have admitta ince into the heavenly kingdom, into 
which no unclean thing must enter, and of which 
we believe this young “plant had full assurance. 
She departed this life the 18th of 7th mo. 1736 
aged about 13 years. 


3, she was likely to know her dear | 


time | 
asked her what was the reason that she seemed | 


and perceiving him under some trouble, | 
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The following biographical sketches are from a 
work recently published by W. Artman and L. 
V. Hall, on the achievements of the Blind. The 

| authors are themselves blind, and the object of 

the book is to inform the community of the 
capabilities and resources of those who have 
been deprived of the blessing of sight. Eps. 


William Huntley, a native of Barnstable, in 
| Devon, who was born blind, spent the principal 
| portion of his life in watch and clock making. 
| His father seems to have possessed great skill in 
| this business, and brought up his son to the same 
| craft. He was considered by the inhabitants of 
| his native place a very superior hand in his pro- 
| fession , especially in repairing musical clocks and 
watches. It is said that he seldom met with any 
| difficulty, even in the most complicated cases ; 
and it often occurred that when others failed in 
repairing a clock or watch Huntley fiund no 
trouble in discovering the nature of the malady, 
| and presently administered the proper nostrum. 
ond not our own experience and observation 
taught us to what an astonishing degree the sense 
| of touch may be cultivated, the idea of m: iking 

| it supply the place of the eye, anda powerful 
| magnifying glass, (which is generally used by 

| jewelers,) might, to us, as well as to others, seem 

| preposterous. Besides, these facts will appear 
| still more reconcileable when it is remembered 
| that Huntley lived in the days of huge wooden 
clocks, and watches about the size of a Moravian 
biscuit. 

Neither is he the only blind person who turned 
his attention to this art. William Kennedy, 
who became sightless in childhood, had the re- 
| putation of being one of the best clock builders, 
| both common and musical, of his time. This 
mechanical genius was a native of Tanderagee, 
| Armagh, and lived in the latter part of the 
| seventeenth century. When a boy he was master 
builder and projector for all the children in his 
| native town, nor did maturer years relax his de- 
sire to engage in useful employments. When at 
the age of thirteen, having been sent to Armagh 
for the purpose of receiving lessons in music, 
and while there, residing with a cabinet-maker, 
his mechanical propensities were newly awakened, 
|and he soon made himself acquainted with the 
tools of his host, and the manner of working 
them. Although this more congenial employment 
occupied much of his time, he also made a very 
| satisfactory progress in music ; but, on his return 
home, his first care was to procure tools, with 
which he fabricated many articles of household 
furniture. He also constructed Irish bagpipes of 
a very improved patent, together with other wind 
and stringed instruments ; and so perfect was 
his knowledge in this art, that he was, by a sort 
of common consent, elected repairer and builder- 
general for the entire musical order, over a large 
section of country. In the alternate o cc upat 
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of clock and cabinet making, building looms, 
with th ir various tacklings, and his otber me- 
chanical accomplishments, he maintained and 
raised a large and respectable family. 

Another genius of the same kind, not altogether 
without fame, was Thomas Wilson, a native of 
Duunfries, who lost. his sight in very early ie. 
fancy. [lis intuitive fondness for mechanical | 
pursuits early enticed him to gain a knowledge | 
of the wood-turning trade, in which occupation | 
he spent most of his life. So well did he sue- | 
ceed in this business, that his rolling-pins and | 
potatoe-mashers gained great reputation amo ng | 
the good wives of both town and countr Ps and | 
in making tinsmiths’ mallets, lint-breaks, and | 
hucksters’ stands, honest ‘Tom was acknowledged | 
on every side to be without a rival. Ie also} 
made a lathe suited tohis purpose, and the numer- | 
ous tools which this business requires he had } 
so arranged that he could take from his shelf any | 
one he might need, without the least difficulty. 

It is related of Caesar, the ambitious Roman, 
that, on pass sing through a small country village | 
one day, in company with some of his courtiers, 
he turned to one of them and said, “ Believe me, 
I had rather be the first man in this small town 
than the second iu Rome.” If Wilson was in- 
spired with any such desires of superiority he 
had the good fortune to have them early g gratified ; 
for, in addition to the honor arising from his me- 





chanical genius, he was elected principal, not of 


a college or university, for why should he have 
his peace of mind disturbed by the impertinent 
trickery ¢ if mischievous students ?—but principal 
of the high situation of bell-ringer in the mid- 
steeple of Dumfries. And to prove to all future | 
generations that a Llind man can be true to “ym 
situations as well as any other man, he died at 
his post, in the mid-steeple, at the age of seventy- 
five years, and the sixty-third year of his bell- 
ringing:hip. IIe was respected and beloved dur- 
ing the whole of his life by his fellow-citizens and 
all who knew him. It: appears that he was never 
married, but lived the enviable life of a bachelor, 
doing his ewn cooking, making his own bed, 
raising his own potatoes, and living, in every re- 
spect, a free man. 

John Kay, of Glasgow, was engaged at the 
carpenter r and joiner trade fora number of years, 
though he lost his sight through the accidental 
discharge of a musket, when but nine years of 
age. His skill in the use of edge tools was so 
comple te that he gave his work as pe rfect a finish 
as the most skilful of his fellow-tradesmen. He 
also worked in mahogany and other sorts of fine 
wood, and make various kinds of furniture. But 
the meet valuable labors of Kay’s life, and those | 
that endeared him most to his friends and the 
church, were directed towards the spiritual and | 
inte Jleetual elevation of the youth. Asa teacher | 

and promoter of Sabbath schools, distributer of 
tracts, and an humble and assiduous disciple of 
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Christ, his influence will long be felt in the vil- 
lages and country of Scotland. He died Decem- 
ber 16, 1809, in the thirty-second year of his 
age. 

[n this connection we may also notice Bagero, 
the blind carpenter and joiner of western New 
York. ‘This enterprising man, who was sight- 
less from infancy, has gemmed the counties of 
Livingston and Steuben with beautiful cottages, 
finished in the most elegant style. 

It seems that there are but few mechanical 
departments in which signt may not be dispensed 
with, as the following example may serve to 
show :—Macguire, the family tailor of Mr. 
McDonald, of Clanronald, Invernesshire, totally 
lost his sight fifteen yea rs before hisdeath. Yet 
he continued to work for the family as before, 
not indeed with the same expedition, but with 
equal correctness. It is well known how diffi- 
cult it is to mike a tartan dress, because every 


| stripe and color (of which there are many) must 
‘fit each other with mathematical exactness; yet 


from this material he made an entire suit for his 


‘master’s brother, with as much precision as he 


could have done before he lost his sight. 

David Mapes, who lost the use of bis eyes after 
having learned the trade of wagon muking, con- 
tinued in that pursuit with nearly the same sue- 
cess as before, and is at present earning a very 
respectable livelihood at Angelica, New York. 

It has been remarked that those who lose their 
sight in mature years never succeed in learning 
anew trade. Put even to this rule we must 
offer an exception. Nathaniel Price, who be- 


‘came blind from severe cold, while on a vo yage 


to America, after his return, bet»ok himself’ to 
the employment of binding books. It seems that 
he had no previous knowledge of this art, as his 
former occupation was that of a boot-maker. 


Yet it is recorded that he bound books in the 


very first style. Several specimens of bis skill 
are in the English libraries of the curious, among 
which is an elegantly bound quarto bible, in the 
library of the Duke of Marlberough, at Sion Hill, 
in Oxfordshire. Mr. Price also gave vent to his 
ingenuity in the manufacture of his clothes, which 
he made, from the shoes on his feet to the hat 
on his head. 

We shall now proceed to noticea few characters 
who, it seems, rose to greater proficiency in the 
me chanical department than any adverted to in 

he foregoing. One of these is Joseph Strong, 
a native of Carli: sle, who lost his sight at the age 
of four years. He ea rly, exhibited an inventive 
and mechanical genius, in the construction of a 
curious fiddle, bell- harp, hautboy, and other musi- 

cal instruments; and at the age of fifteen his 
great ambition was to build an organ, on which 
he had learned to play. In order to gain a more 
perfect knowledge of its several parts and their 
combinations, he was anxious to examine thatin 
the cathedral of Carlisle, For this purpose he 
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concealed himself one afternoon in that place, 
and, when the congregation had retired and the 
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the alternate smooth and billowed breast of the 
ocean had not sufficient variety to satisfy his 


gates were shut, he proceeded to the organ loft | nature, aud in 1803 he again set his foot upon 


and examined every part of the instrument. He | 
was thus occupied till about midnight, when hav- 
ing satisficd himself respecting its general con- | 
struction, he began to try the tone of the differ- 
ent stops and the proportion they bore to each | 
other. This experiment, however, could not be | 
conducted as silently as the business which had | 
before engaged his attention ; the neighborhood | 
was alarmed, and various were the conjectures as 
to the cause of the nocturnal music, as spiritual 
manifestations were then unknown. But at 


length some persons mustered courage sufficient | 


t» go and see what was the matter, and Joseph 
was found playing the organ. ‘The next day he 
was sent for by the dean, who, after reprimand- 
ing him for the method he had taken to gratify 
his curiosity, gave him permission to play when- 
ever he pleased. 


He now set about building his first organ, | 


which, after its completion, he sold, and it is 
now in possession of a gentleman in Dublin, who 
preserves it as acuriosity. After receiving some 
instruction in this at London, 
organ for his own use, and afterward constructed 
a third, with great perfection, which he sold toa 
gentleman in the Isle of Man. Mr. Strong was 


married at the age of twenty-five, and had se “veral 


children. His house was elegantly furnished, 
yet it contained but few articles, cither of utility 
or ornament, that were not of his own construe- 
tion. He died at Carlisle, in Mareh, 1798, in 
his sixty-sixth year 

The acquirements of William Talbot were so 
numerous and diversified that it is difficult to 
determine in which of his accomplishments he 
most excelled. As we have reserved for our 
next series a sufficient number of musicians 
(among whom he might-claim an eminent rank) 
to prove the capacity of our order for that pro- 
fession, we shall mainly speak of his mechanical 
attainments. He was born near Roscrea, in Tip- 
perary, in the year 1781, and lost bis sight from 
small-pox at four years of age. Afterwards his 
family removed to the seaside, at a place near 
Waterford, where young Talbot soon began to | 
evinee a taste for mechanics, in the construction 
of miniature wind-mills and water-wheels, and in 
fitting up small ships and boats, with every rope 
and appendage as exactly formed as in those of a 
larger scale. 

At the age of seventeen he became acquainted | 
with a captain in the navy, and was finally per- 
suaded to go with him to sea. 
of his s faring life, during which time he visited 
many parts of the work 1, he became so thoroughly 
acquainted with the ship that he could readily 
go aloft among any part of its tacklings, and was 
frequently seen ascending to the masthead with 
the dexterity of an experienced seaman. But! 


| the turf of green Erin. 


he built a second 


In the four years | 


“He soon after married 
at Limerick, and resorted to the exercise of his 
| bagpipes, on which he was a perfect performer, 

land te mechanical ingenuity, as means of sup- 
| port. 

| About this time he commenced building an 
} organ, and admirably succeeded, without the 
least assistance. Soon after completing this in- 
'strument, he moved to the city of Cork, where 

‘he purchased an organ, for the purpose of mak- 
ing himself better acquainted with its mechanism. 
After dissecting and examining all its parts 
minutely, he built a second instrument of this 

kind, of a superior tone and finish. In this way 

Mr. Talbot waintained a large family in respec- 

tability and comfort. 

Among these sons of Jubal we must not omit 
our own John Hellick, a native of Northampton 
county, Pennsylvania, who lived atthe beginning 
of the present century, and lost his sight in youth. 
Among the many fine musical instruments which 
this man constructed without the least assistance, 
was an organ which would have reflected credit 

upon any workman skilled in this art, and in 
possession of perfect sight. 

These examples must prove beyond a shadow 
of doubt to every reflecting mind, ‘that as perfect 
a knowledge of form and structure can be ob- 
tained by the sense of touch as b 'y that of sight. 
They seem, also, to indicate that the blind derive 
as much pleasure from the exercise of their in- 
genuity as any other class of men, since a genius 
is always more impelled to labor, from a desire 
to give tangible form to his inve ations, or ideal 
images, than by the real value of the article when 
comple ted. 

But perhaps the most complete triumph of 
tactual perfection over want of sight that history 
records, is to be found in the artistic skill of 
John Gonelli, sometimes called Gambasio, from 
the place of his birth in Tuscany. This remark 
able person lost his sight at the age of twenty, 

and after having been in this condition about ten 
| years, he first manifested a taste for sculpture. 
lis first work in this art was to imitate a marble 
figure, representing Cosmo de Medici, which he 
formed of clay, aud rendered a strikingly per- 
fect likeness of the original. Tis talent for sta- 
| tuary soon developed itself to such a degree that 
the Grand Duke Ferdinand, of Tuscany, sent him 
to Rome to model a statue of Pope Urban VIIL., 
| which he completed to the entire satisfaction of 
his patron. It is supposed that this is the same 
famous blind sculptor whom Roger de Piles met 
iwithin the Justinian Palace, where he was 
modeling in clay, a figure of Minerva. It is re- 
| lated that the Duke of Braceanio, who had seen 
[him at work, doubted much that he was com- 
pletely blind, a and in order to set the matter at 
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rest he caused the artist to model his head in a | of the ne for promoting Christianity among 
dark cellar. It proved a striking likeness. | the Jews ;’ ;” and also a sketch by an eye witness, 
Some, however, objecting that the duke’s beard, | f 

: Oe: ; of the plains of Inkermann after the battle be 
which was of patriarchal amplitude, had made 


the operation of producing a seeming likeness too ; ‘ee the Russians and allied forces, on the 5th 
easy, the artist offered to model one of the duke’s | of last month. 
daughters, which he accordingly did, and this! The extracts need little comment; and it is 


also proved an admirable likeness. Among his | gitcult to say which is cause of deeper sorrow, 
numerous other works is a marble statue of 


Charles I., of England, said to be finely finished. | the horrors of the battle field, and the desolation 
So far as this art pert: tins to the form and con- | of the homes of its victions, or the astounding 
tour of a statue, it is not more difficult fora blind | fact, that nearly 2000 years after the advent of 
person to pursue than others adverted to in this | Him who proclaimed peace on earth and good 


i0 0 engrave a marble statue | .- . + 4 . 
section. But to engrave upon a marble statue | yin) to men, professing Christian nations should 
that intangible, life-like expression, in which 


mainly consists the individual similitude, is be the combatants in such a war, and that a pro- 
altogether extraordinary, and must be regarded | fessed minister of the gospel should not only pro- 
as the climax of tactual attainments. nounce it a just and holy wat, but regard it as 
—————— ,a means of advancing the government of the 


FRIEN Ds 5? I N tT Ki L LI I G K N C EK R. “Prince of Peace,” among a people whom he is 


PHIL ADE LPHI A. TWELFTH MONTH 30, 1854. pleased to call the ignorant and unconverted 
—_——— - Jews. 
























In se Jlecting biograp hical diatahais for the In- 


telligencer, we endeavor to prese nt to our readers To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer. 


such as may be of general interest, but we are 12th mo. 13th, 1854. 

giad to have it in our power occasionally to offer In a late wea of your paper I read = 
° ‘ arti 6“ isti Old Age,” ¢ vas de 

them a memoir that may tend especially to cn- article On Chri tian Old Age, and was deeply 

he afflicted j 1, “ad interested. My feelings toward this class, when 

courage the alficted in body or mind, to turn to » mere child, amounted almost to veneration. 

the alone efficient Ielper. I looked upon them as beings dignified with 

t does us good sometimes to read in the lines heavenly wisdom, and longed to be as good. 

of another's experieuce, of privations or of suffer- Their company was my delight and whenever 

. ; a they came to my father’s house, I would leave 
ings, greater even than our own, which have been : ° . Z 

See my young associates to listen to their conversa- 

tion and counsel; and when I was addressed by 

them, their words were treasured in the store- 

arms. house of memory, where they still remain as 

In the memoir of this week, we find portrayed | Precious gems, having lost nothing of their worth 

or weight. On the occasion of such Visits, it 

was very great joy to make what return I could, 


by waiting on them and ministering to their 
; ence of Divine Grace, one of low degree (as to wants. 












endured with Christian fortitude, and under which 
have been felt the extendings of the everlasting 













a cheerful contentment under outward privations, 
and through the sustaining and regulating influ- 


this world’s wisdom and possessions) so exalted, This statement is now made to encourage the 
i as, amid various trials and privations, in every aged, who sometimes think their labors of love 
4 are lost and their instructions set at nought by 
the young; for at this time a casual observer 
would have thought me too full of childish glee 
to regard serious things; but the lessons then 
received are impressed upon my mind, as with a 
ing sorrow and mourning throughout so many seal that cannot be broken. 
families ; and now in attempting to give a pass- Then let the Christian travellers, though 
. * 7 . ; . > , 1} . 7 "pA 
ing notice of these scenes of bloodshed, the mind bowed down under the we ight of many years, 
still hold on their way, delieving that the seed 
sown has not been in vain. Let these still at 
the word of command sow beside all waters, and 
th» advance of civilization, new instruments of in obedience to the secret intimations of hea- 
warfare have been invented, for the purpose of venly love, drop a word of caution or of counsel, 
: si , oa when mingling with the children—when walking 
destroying human life with greater facility. 
7 late Enclis! ; | by the way—or when. seeking to save that w shich 
From a late English paper we extract the re-| is ost, the steps may be directed to the haunts 


marks of the Bishop of Manchester, ata meeting 'of vice. The blessing may rest upon the secd 


thing to give thanks. 


We have avoided an insertion of the details of 
the war which is now desolating Europe, carry- 










shrinks from the task. 









Notwithstanding the light of the gospel, and 
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thus sown as by the wayside, and that which 
may have been ready to perish, may be strength- 
ened to urise and run the heavenly race. 


ithe form of spiritual admonition, in that of in- 
tellectual instruction, or in the relief of physical 
wants. 

There are unquestionably some who, like Peter 
and John, have neither silver nor gold to admin- 
ister, whose spiritual endowments qualify them 
to bestow alms of a more important character 
than any thing which can be purchased with sil- 
ver and gold. Others there are, whose experi- 
ence and judgment enable them to administer 
caution and advice to the young and inexperi- 
enced, which if duly regarded may be of essential 
advantage through their future stages of life. 
In cases of these kinds, alms which are greatly 
needed may be administered to those who do not 


ALMSGIVING. 


Among ‘he practical virtues inculeated in the 
New Testament, the giving of alms holds a promi- 
nent place. It isaremarkable circumstance that | 
our Saviour, in the solemn representation of the 
final separation between the righteous and the 
wicked, which we find in Mat. xxv., assigns, 
as a cause of their acceptance, that those on the 
right haud iad administered to the wants of the 
poor, the sick, and imprisoned ; emphatically de- 
claring, that the charities bestowed on the least | require assistance in the ordinary sense of the 
of the family were accepted as bestowed on him-| term; and they may come from such as have 
self. little worldly treasure to spare. 

When invited to dine with a Pharisee, one of} But the distribution of alms when applied di- 
the high professors of the day, who manifested | rectly to physical wants, is evidently consistent, 
his surprise that our Lord did not observe the | when the means are possessed, with the posses- 
tradition of the elders, but sat down to meat | sion and exercise of spiritual gifts, even of the 
without first washing his hands, he rebuked the | highest order. We find among those appointed, 
supertitious observance even of the rituals of the | in the primitive church, to attend to the daily 
law, while the essentials, judgmentand the love of | ministration among the Grecian widows, that 


God, were neglected, and connected with this re- | 
buke, was an admonition to give alms of such 


things as they had Luke xi. 41. This injunce- | 


tion, thouzh couched in a few words, includes a! 
large part of the duty of man in his social rela- | 


tions. 

If we duly reflect, that whatever we possess, | 
either in furm of mental or physical power, or in 
the shape of worldly goods, comes originally from | 
the Creator’s hand, and that we are the stewards, | 
not the absolute proprietors of these gifts, we | 
readily perceive that the admonition—to give 
alms of such things as we have—must apply to 
every case in which we can be serviceable to 
those who are in want. 

When the disciples were sent to preach the 
gospel, to heal the sick, to cast out devils, and 
to raise the dead, their mission was substantially | 
included in the above mentioned admonition. 
They were required to administer to those who | 
lacked a share of the gifts with which they them- 
selves had been endowed (Mat. x. 8.) When | 
the lame man at the gate of the temple, solicited | 
alms of Peter and John, the former told him, | 
silver and gold have I none, but such as I have, | 


givel thee. Had these disciples, instead of the | 


| xxiv. 17.) 


Stephen, a man full of faith and the Holy Ghost, 
was one. And though we have no intimation 
that he neglected his eleemosynary charge, we 
are told that he did great wonders and signs among 
the people. When the Libertines and Cyrenians 


disputed with him, they were not able to resist 


the wisdom and the spirit by which he spoke. 
This first Christian martyr is introduced to our 
acquaintance in the character of a distributer to 
the necessities of the Grecian widows. We are 


not, indeed, informed that he was also a minister 
| of the gospel, but, from the notice which the 
historian has left of his character and his acts, 
| we may reasonably infer that he was. 


In the church at Antioch, the disciples made 
a collection for the relief of their brethren who 
resided in Judea, and sent it to the elders by the 
hands of Barnabasand Saul. Thus we find this 


eminent apostle employed not only in preaching 


the gospel, but as almoner of the church. In 
his defence before Felix, though he had been 
nearly thirty years in the apestleship, he as- 
signed, as one of the objects in visiting Jerusa- 
lem, his coming to bring alms to his nation (Acts 
As the former instance appears 
to have occurred near the beginning, and the 


miraculous power of healing the cripple, possessed | latter near the end of his apostolic labors, we may 
a store of silver and gold, the spirit of charity | fairly infer that he always considered the distri- 
by which they were actuated would no doubt bution, or the charge of alms, as quite consistent 
have led to a common eleemosynary act. And | with his gospel mission. Long before the Chris- 


it is proper to recollect that it is of little impor- 
tance to ourselves in what particular form our 
alms are given, provided we faithfully occupy the 
gifts received. If we give alms, in the proper 
spirit, and from correct motions, of such things 
as we have, we may humbly hope for acceptance 


in the Divine sight, whether those alms are in | 


tian era we find a plain intimation of the light 
in which the giving of alms was viewed. We 
are informed that Obadiah, the governor of Ahab’s 
house, feared the Lord greatly ; in other words, 
was avery pious man. And _ the evidence ad- 
duced, and which he pleaded before the prophet 
Elijah, was that he hid an hundred prophets 
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from the vengeance of Jezcbel, by fifty, in a cave, 
and fed them with bread and water. The testi- 
mony respecting Cornelius is, that he feared God 
with all his house, and gave much alms to the 
people, and prayed to God always. And the 
angelic messenger assured him that his prayers | 
and his alms had come up for a memorial before | 
God (Acts x. 4.) From the history of Cor- | 
nelius, we may conjecture that he was a man of 
wealth, and that his alms were administered in 
form of donations. But we have, in almost im- 
mediate connection with this narrative, the case 
of a female, apparently in different circumstances. 
She is said to have been full of good works and 
alms deeds which she did. We hear of the coats | 
and the garments which she made, ostensibly for | 
the poor, while she was with them. She seems | 
to have bestowed her own labor upon those | 


who were in need, and probably she had little | 


else to give. Still this was a compliance with | 
the injunction to give alms of such things as she 
had, | 

To come nearer to our own time, we find a| 
number of those who were conspicuous for their | 
piety, almost equally remarkable for their liber- | 
ality to the poor. George Tox, before he be- | 
came apublic minister of the gospel, while others 
were feasting and sporting at the time called | 
Christmas, used to look out poor widows, from | 
house to house, and distribute money among 
them ; and frequent instances appear, in his sub- 
sequent life, of his attention to the physical 
necessities of the poor. But the assiduous occu- 
pation of his spiritual gifts constituted the great 
business of his life ; and in this manner he un- 
questionably rendered greater service to the | 
world than could have been conferred by distri- | 
buting the treasures of Croesus. 

William Penn considered the service of the 
community, either in a civil or religious capacity, 
or both, as his stated occupation, and to that ob- | 
jeet he devoted the energies of a powerful mind, 
and in great measure s 
ample estate. 
he possessed. 

Among those of a still later day, whose love 
to God was manifested by their commiseration 
for the destitute and afflicted, and whose memories 
have left a fragrance behind them which must | 
necessarily remain for ages to come, may be en- 
rolled the names of Woolman and Benezet, the 
devoted advocates of the African race, and the 
friends of suffering humanity of every g grade and 
complexion ; of Jonas Hanway, the father of the 
Marine Society and Magdalen. charity, and the | 
patron of the poor, despised chimney sweepers of 
London ; of John Howard, who spent the prime 
of his life i in travelling over Europe to explore 
the recesses of degradation and misery ; of Richard 


sacrifice d the comforts of an | 
Thus he gave alms of the things | 


} 


| trade. 
| viction under the law by which the foreign slave- 


| in the city of New York there are 
| houses who supply the means for the voyage to 
the coast of Africa. 


i which have been so often diseribe:d, 





Reynolds who employ ed the revenues of a prince- 
ly estate in relieving the distresses of the poor, 
while he lived with the utmost frugality himself ; 


—— 


of Elizabeth Fry, whose labors to ameliorate the 
condition of the prisons and prisoners of Europe 
are fully appreciated by those who can compre- 
hend her motives; and of William Allen, who 
devoted the powers of an ardent and bagroer- 
mind, to raise the condition of the poor and dis- 
tressed, in the most efficient mode of di istributing 
alms, that of instructing and encouraging the ob- 
| jects of his bounty how to provide for them- 


| selves, 


These and a number of others who might be 
| named, have ennobled the ages and countries in 
| which they lived, and bequeathed to posterity an 


) example worthy of imitation, by the faithful oe- 


| cupation of the talents receiv ed,and religious solici- 
| tude to give alms of suchthinesas they} possessed ; 
whether they had been conferred in the ch aracter 
| of spiritual endowments to spread the light of the 
gospel among their cotemporarics, in that of 
intellectual superiority, or the more vulgar char- 
acter of earthly possessions. In all ages the 
talents intrusted to different individuals have 
been various, in their kind and degree, but one 
charge accompanies them all, “Occupy till I 
7 Select Missellanies. 


Cone, 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

Captain Smith, (a foreigner,) has recently been 
‘tried inthe U.S. Cireuit Court of New York, and 
' found guilty of being engagedin the African Slave- 
It is said tha at this i is the first ease of con- 


trade is made piracy. 

It appears trom the statements of Capt. Smith, 
who is now in imprisonment, that American ves- 
sels from New York, Phil: adelp hia and Baltimore, 
are engaged in this nefarious business, and that 
large shipping 


This information was given by Captain Smith 


| to one of the editors of the New York Evangel- 


ist. The wretched man described to the editor 
the means by which the slave vessels were clear- 
ed, and the pretexts employed to elude the search 
of the British and American ships of war em- 


| ployed in the protection of the African coast 


from slavers. 

The horrors of the middle peerage, with the’ 
manner of packing, and all the dreadful details 
were related 
with savage pleasure, and confirm the accounts of 
Canot and others. 

The brig, Julia Mouiton, under the command 
of Captain Smith, carried but 200 tons, aud could 
be manned by four men. On this vessel he ship- 


| ped for C uba 664 Africans, and notwithstanding 


the large number who died upon the passage, 
the cargo, when it arrived at Cuba, was estimat- 
ed as worth $220, 000. 

Should these disclosures prove truce, it is great- 
ly to be desired that some other means may be 
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adopted to protect the African coast from the 
incursions of slavers. 

Serious donbts have been entertained whether 
the immense expense of the British and Ameri- 
can governments in supporting these steamers in 
the suppression of this trade is not a waste of 
money, and the statements of Captain Smith, 
particularly as regards the manner of escape, will 
go far towards strengthening this impres-ion. 





THE BATTLE OF INKERMANN 


Nov. 9.—On the evening of the battle, I went 
over the field. I think | have said, over and 
over again, that it was a sight which could never 
be de-eribed. A cunsiderable number, some 800 
to 1,000 Russians killed and wounded were ly- 
ing among our tents, and here also were many, 
too many, corpses of Zouaves and French Lnfan- 
try of the Ime. All our wounded have been re- 
moved, and the wounded of the enemy were be- 
ing gathered in. ‘The kindness and attention 
of our fellows to their helpless enemies was be- 
youd all praise. They brought them water, 
knapsacks to put under their heads, and borrow- 
ed blankets in which to cover them from the raw 
nisht air; here and there, small groups of them 
stuol absorbed in pity round some prostrate foe, 
to wh m their kindness came too late, and who, 


shot either through the head or lungs, gasped | 


out lis existence in painful sobs, or terminated 
itin a horrible convulsion which made your 
blood curdie to hear. A little above the line of 
tents was the brow of the hill overlooking Inker- 
mann Lights. Here was the spot where the al- 
lied ariilery engaged that of the enemy after the 
retreat, and here the sight was sickening indeed. 

There is nothing so awful as the spectacle of the 
bodies of those who have been struck down by 
round shot orshell. One poor fellow of the 95th 
had been struck by two 24 pounders in the head 
and body. A shell afterwards burst on him and 
tore him to pieces, and it was only by the frag- 
ments of cloth, with the regimental buttons ad- 
hering, that you cou ld tell that the rough bloody 
mass ‘Wideh lay in the road had ever been a hu- 
man being. But it is useless to dwell on these 
sickening details ; suffice to say that here, among 
the carcases of some 200 killed and wounded 
horses, lay the bodies of our brave English and 
French artillerymen, all more or less frightfully 
mutilated. Some had their heads taken off at 
the neck, as if with an axe; others their legs | 

gone from their hips; others their arms, and | 
others again, who were hit in the chest or stom- 
ach, were ree us smashed as if they had 
been crushed in a machine. But it was not 
alone the al:ies who lay here; on the contrary, 
there were ten Russian corpses for one of theirs; 

but the latter were all killed by musketry before 
the artillery came up. On this spot the Rus- 
Sians kept drop ping ‘shells the whole night, but 
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| their vindictive efforts were in vain ; all who lay 
in reach of their missiles had suffered the last 
which they were to endure on earth. Passing 
up the road to Sevastopol between heaps of Rus- 
sian dead, you came tothe spot where the Guards 
had been compelled to retire from the defence of 
the wall of Inkermann Valley. Here our dead 
were nearly as numerous asthe enemy’s. Across 
the path, side by side, lay five guardsmen who 
were killed by one round shot as they advanced | 
to charge the enemy. They lay on their faces, 
in the same attitude, with their muskets tightly 
grasped in both hands, and all had the same 
grim painful frown upon their features, like men 
who were struck down in the act of closing with 
| their foes. Beyond this, the Russian guardsmen 
and line regiments lay thick as leaves, intermixed 
with dead and wounded horses. The latter with 
fractured limbs, were now and then rising, and 
after r staggering a few steps, rolling over among 
the corpses, snorting and plunging fearfully. 
| Up to the right of the wall was the way to the 
Two-gun- Battery. The path lay through thick 
brushw ood; but the path was slippery with 
blood, and the brushwood was broken down and 
}encumbered with the dead. The scene from the 
battery was awful—awful beyond description. I 
stood upon the parapet at about nine at night, 
}and felt my heart sink as I gazed upon the seene 
of carnage around. The moon was at its full, 
and showed eve ry object as if by the light of day. 
Facing me was the V alley of Inkermann, with 
the Chernaya like a band of silver flowing grace- 
fully bet tween the hills, which, for varied and 
picturesque beauty, might vie ‘with any part of 
the world. Yet I shall never recall the memory 
of Inkermann Valley with any but loathing and 
horror; for around the spot from which | sur- 
veyed the scene lay upwards of 5,000 bodies. 
Many badly wounded also lay there; and their 
low, dull moans of mortal agony struck with hor- 
rible distinctness upon the ear, or, worse still, 
the hoarse gurgling ery and vehement struggles 
of those who were convulsed before they passed 
away. Around the hill small groups of men 
with hospital stretchers were searching out for 
those who still survived ; and others, again with, 
lanterns, busily turning’ over the dead, looking 
for the bodies of officers who were known to be 
killed, but who had not been found. Here also 
were English women, whose husbands had not 
returned, hurrying about with loud lamentations, 
turning the faces of our dead té the moonlight, 
| land eagerly seeking for what they feared to find. 
| These latter were far more to be pitied than the 
inanimate forms of those who lay slaughtered 
around. The ambulances, as fast as they came 
up, received their load of sufferers, and even blan- 
kets were employed to convey the wounded to 
the rear. Outside the battery the Russians lay 
two and three deep. Inside, the place was liter- 
ally full with bodies of Russian Guardsmen, 55th 
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tall forms of our fellows 


The fine, 
could be distinguished at a glance, though the 


grey great-coats, stained with blood, rendered 
them alike externally. They lay as they fell, 
in heaps ; sometimes our men over three or four 
Russians, and sometimes a Russian over three or 
four of ours. Some had passed away with a 
smile on their faces, and seemed as if asleep ; 
others were horribly contorted, and with disten- 
ded eyes and swollen features, appeared to have 
died in agony, but defying to the last. Some 
lay as if prepared for ‘burial, and as though the | 
hands of relatives had arranged their mangled 
limbs, while others, again, were in almost start- 
ing positions, half standing, or kneeling, clutch- 
ing their weapons, or drawing aC: artridge. Many 
lay with both their hands extended toward the 
sky, 
while others had a malign: ant scowl of mingled 
fear and hatred; as if, indeed they died despair- 
ing. The moonlight imparted an aspect of un- 
natural paleness to their forms ; and as the cold, 


damp wind swept around the hills, and waved | 


the boughs above their upturned faces, the 
shadows gave a horrible appearance of vitality ; 

and it see:ned as if the dead were laughing, and 
about to rise. ‘ 


spot, but all over the bloody field. 

At a meeting of the Manchester Society for 
promoting Christianity among the Jews, held 
10th mo. 29th, 1854, the Bishop of Manchester 
presided. 
said : 


In the course of his remarks, he 


“He might say much of the bright prospects 
that were now, under Providence, opening for 
this Society, and of those divisions which were 
now arising among the Jews, and which seemed 
to afford a reasonable hope, that in the investi- 
gation of these difficulties among themselves, they 


might be led, under Providence, to an examination | 


of the truth, more especially if that truth were 
faithfully preached and earnestly inculeated, by 


persons such as he firmly believed the agents of 


this Society were. He might dwell, for one mo- 


ment with deep thankfulness, on the fact, that | 


the very war in which we are now engaged, the 
just and holy war, in which we had been com- 
pelled, after repeated endeavors to preserve peace, 


to engage in, appeared in a peculiar manner to | 
. . } 
be calculated to give us an opportunity of preach- 


ing the doctrines of the Redeemer at once among 
those who were benighted by the corruptions of 
the Greek Church, the forgeries of the Moslem, 


and the ignorance and impiety of the unconvert- 
ed Jew.” 





ARISTOTLE, on being censured for bestowing 
alms on a bad man, made the following noble 


reply : “TI did not give it to the man; I gave it 
to humanity.” 
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as if to avert a blow, or utter a prayer, | 


This was not the ease on one | 








PRAYER AND LABOR. 


There is truth in that old aphorism that “to 
labor is to pray.” A man cannot be always sin- 
cerely praying for one thing and practically striv- 

| ing for another. This is the real prayer which 
'a man backs and fortifies with his practical 
energy, which is spoken with his hands and heart 
as well as mouth. This prayer swallows up all 
others ; and with the certainty of time, and the 
accuracy of mathematical laws, this prayer is 
answered in the tone of experience. Before 
|every soul on earth there gleams some prize 
which seems to be the great thing to be acquired. 
That prize has its conditions. ‘If those eondi- 
ditions are paid the prayer is answered through 
the altered quality of the spiritual nature. We 
are ever becoming like the idols which we adore. 
If a man desires wealth, for its own sake, more 
than anything else in life,—if the prospect of it 
ishis day reverie, his morning thought, his 
| evening aspiration, then wealth is his prayer, 
and his prayer will be answered. For in these 
days, if a man set: his whole heart on wealth, 
and is determined at any sacrifice to get it, he 
can have it. ‘The world turns into a gold mine 
before him, and his soul, heart and mind, become 
/a wealth getting machine. The reply to the 
| petition is a state of soul which prizes wealth 
more than everything else, the avarice which 
keeps other thoughts from interfering with that 
aim, and the sharpening of every faculty so that 
it may be attained. In the gospel of mammon, 
as in that of Christ, it is written, “ He that ask- 
| eth receiveth, and he that sceketh findeth, and 
to him that knocketh it shall be opened.” If a 
|man desires knowledge more than all other 
things, he will get it. His soul will soon esti- 
| mate knowledge, for its own sake, above every 
other acquirement, and he will live for it alone. 
| If power or pleasure be the good which the in- 
ward appetite most deeply craves, the prayer will 
be answered ; for the spirit that will enable a 
man to get it will be given by impartial provi- 
| dence ; the rest of the world will be shut out 
from his narrow vision, he will get only the joy 
which gratitied ambition and sensual pleasure 
can bestow. If goodness be the predominant 
prayer—a spirit of love, a pure heart, a devoted 
| will, a soul in harmony with the eternal mind, 


| it will be answered in the quality of the heart ; 
and it will be visible in the tone of experience. 
Every thing else will be seen to be subordinate 
| to this and will be directed by it. If the man 
that makes it be a statesman, it will be detected 
in the temper in which he works and the object 
for which he labors; if a scholar, in the service 
to which he puts his learning; if a rich man, in 
the use he makes of riches. 


There is no fact so sweet and cheering, no 
fact so terrible as this, that our real prayers are 
answered. The good and evil with which the 
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world is dotted, the great movements of history, 
are all the embodiments of the prayers of men. 


SILENT COMMUNION. 


BY EDWARD C. JONES. 


He knelt not in a fretted dome, 
Where organ swelled its tone; 
Within his low, unnoticed home, 

He worshipped God alone, 

Nor asked the aid of words to tell 
The wants his Maker knew so well. 


As quietly as opening rose 
Receives enriching dew, 

As quietly as sunlight creeps 

The lowly meadows through, 

So gently, noiselessly instilled, 

The grace which all his spirit filled. 


Full well he knew the holy One 

The inner worship asked, 

That e’en the Cherub veiled his face, 
Who in his presence basked ; 

In silence and in tears he came, 

To catch from heaven its kindling flame. 


And on the altar of his heart 

The flame ascended high, 

Consuming all the dross of earth 

By its intensity ; 

And by that baptism strong ard clear, 
Did perfect love usurp his fear. 


As Moses in the cloven rock 

Was hid as God passed by, 

So in his soul’s sequestered cell 

Did shaded glories lie; 

Those shaded glories, pure and mild, 
Told how the Father owned his child. 


Would that such fellowship were felt 
In all its mystic power, 

Then to “ the perfect stature ”” we 
In Christian strength would tower; 
God’s whisper would be—* It is I,”’ 
Aad “ Abba, Father,’ our reply. 


3? 


A LITTLE BIRD I AM. 


(The following poem was composed by Madame Guyon during 
her imprisonment. Louis XIV., who had revoked the Edict of 
Nantes, and broken up the assemblies of Protestants by force of 
arms, was afraid that, through the agency of this accomplished 
lady, another Protestantism might threaten the peace of France. 
He accordingly, in the exercise of arbitrary power, ordered her to 
be confined in a smal! room in the convent of St. Maric.| 


A little bird I am, 

Shut from the fields of air; 
And in my cage | sit and sing 

To Him who placed me there— 
Well pleased a prisoner to be, 
Because, my God, it pleases Thee. 


Nought have I else to do; 
I sing the whole day long; 
And He whom most I love to please, 
Doth listen to my song; 
He caught and bound my wandering wing, 
But still he bends to hear me sing. 


Thou hast an ear to hear; 
A heart to love and bless; 
And though my notes were e’er so rude, 
Thou would’st not hear the less; 
Because Thou knowest, as they fall, 
That love, sweet love, inspires them all. 
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My cage confines me round; 
Abroad [ cannot fly; 

But, though my wing is closely bound, 
My heart’s at Jiberty; 

My prison wall cannot control 

The flight, the freedom of the soul. 


Oh! it is good to soar 
These bolts and bars above, 
To Him whose purpose I adore, 
Whose providence I love ; 
And in Thy mighty will to find 
The joy, the freedom oi the mind! 


From the Natioval Era 
GRASSES. 


BY EF. JESSUP EAMES. 


Green and graceful Grasses, 
O’er the wide earth springing, 
In luxuriant masses, 
Thoughts of Spring time bringing ; 
In the dewy meadow, white and crimson Clover, 
With the purple Burnet, gem the ground ail over. 


In the shady wildwood, 
Waves the Medic tender, 
And that joy of childhood, 
Snake Grassy in soft splendor ; 
Timothy and Foztail nod their silken pluming, 
Golden-ting’d = Trefolium with snowy Miliwort 
blooming! 


Shoots the yellow Rattle, 
From beneath the hedges ; 
And the Chervil brittle, | 
Growing in green ridges ; 
Sharp and shining Sword Grass, slim and slender 
bladed, 
With perennial Clover, by its length o’ershaded. 


Along the little runnel 
Willow-wort is springing ; 
And the Reederass ve rnal, 
Side the stream is singing: 
Sweet Flags in the marshes, for whose purp'e flowers 
Perils were encounter’d, in my school-girl hours. 


Darnel and Dog-Daisies, 
By the wayside blowing; 
In the thicket’s mazes, 
The rough Coltsfoot growing; 
And the purplish Blue grass, springing on Prairie, 
| In short-tuited branches, or tall bladelets airy ! 


| 
| 


Pale green Ribbon Grasses, 
Streaked with silvery beauty; 
Bloom in clustering masses, — 
Doing Garden duty ; 
While the graceful Avgrass inthe orchard bendeth, 
And its tiny leaflets with the Goatsbeard blendeth. 


Pasture-land and orchard, 
Wood, hillside, and valley— 
Each small spear is nurtur’d 
In green lane and alley ; 
*T ween the rock-rent crevice, on lowland and moun- 
tain— 
In the dewy glade, and by moss-loving fountain. 


Green and graceful Grasses, 
O’er the wide earth springing, 
In luxuriant masses, 
Thoughts of Spring time bringing! 
Oh! if God so clotheth the grass that fades to mor- 
row, 
Thou, Heart of little Fuith, from these a lesson bor- 
row! 
May 27, 1854. 
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THE PEACE EXPEDITION TO JAPAN. 


The following is from the China Mail :—Th» | 
American clipper a Lady Pierce, Captain } 
Burr, fitted up at San Francisco in a most costly | 
manuer for a “peace expedition” to Japan, ar- 
rived with her owner, Mr. Silas . Burrows, at es 
Hong-Kong, on the Lith August. Mr. 
describes his visit as h: aving ve en attended with | 
the most pleasurable and satisfactory results. We | 
have been favored by him with the following} 
notes from his private journal :— 

The Lady Pierce arrived in Jeldo bay fifteen 
days after Commodore Perry had left, “as a 
token of amity and peace, and without auy prepa- 
rations for war,” and the high Japanese officers 

said the visit was much more pleasing to them | 
than that of Commodore Perry, who had with 

him “too many big guns and fighting men.” The 

Japanese, however, expressed the utmost regard 

for the commodore and his officers. 

The ship had been supplied at San Francisco | 
with every comfort and luxury likely to gratify 
and interest the Japanese, who were — sur- 
prised to find such an elegantly furnished 
vessel used as a private gentleman’s yacht. Her 
dimensions were taken by artists, together with 
delineaticns of her guns, tackle, he. the authori- 
ties saying the emperor iutended to have two 
vessels built on the same model. 

On board was a Japanese seamen, the sol 
viver of a crew of fifteen men belonging to a, 
junk which had been blown out to sea, and was 
picked up near the S 
ine drifted for seven months. 
De 


Burrows | 


e sure 


i, hl ° ? 
This man named 
yee-no-skee, was received with the most live- 


who listened with much delight to his graphic 
description of his rescue from the junk, and l kind | 
treatinent by the Americans, especially‘ou board 
the Lady Pierce, in which he bad been, by the | 
kindness of her owner, permitted a free passage 
to his native country. The Japanese, es pecially | 
the lower orders, were profuse in expression, by | 
words and gestures, of the gratitude to Mr, Bur- | 
rows, who scems to be of opinion that De-yee-no- 
skee, a man of fair talents, is likely, by his ac- 
count of American manners and customs, to ac- | 
complish more than hosts of ambassadors towards 
forming and cementing an intimacy betwixt the 
Japanes e and foreigners. 

Shortly after the “arrival of the Lady Pierce 
at Urago, orders were received from the capital 
that Mr. Burrows should be supplied with every- 
thing he might require, and received with “simi- 
lar hospitality to that displayed towards Commo- 
dore Perry.” With a party of the Urago of- 
ficials on board, the Lady Pierce proceeded te 
within ten miles of Jeddo, and her owner ex- 
pressed a desire to anchor off that city; but this 
was objected to by the officers, who said, “ It is 
not good ; Commodore Perry did not go there, 
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indwich islands, after hav- | f 


says he applied for 
ly demonstrations of pleasnre by his countrymen, } that 


RK 


_ mene 


}and we wepe you will not.’ During the stay of 
the vessel every part of her was crowdel with 
visitors, who were profusely regaled with the re- 
fresiments with which the vessel had been pro- 
vided, fresh oysters and peaches being their fa- 
vourite delicacies, with champague as a beverage; 


}and although at one time there must have been 


i several thousands in aud around the ship, and 


|though everything, silver ware included, was 
| thrown open to their inspection, not a single ar- 
ticle was stolen. Large preseuts of silk, porce- 
lain. l equered ware, &e, were made in the 
name of the emperor to Mr. Burrows, who, how- 
ever Was requested to give public sity te his deter- 
mination that baneiiaeund. in accordance with 
stipulations i in the treaty, Do foreign intercourse 
| whatever would be permitted with Jeddo, Lut 
that all vessels must procced either to Simoda or 
to the other ports thrown open to American 
trade. 

From Jeddo bay, erg: the Lady Pierce 
preceeded to Simoda, under the pilotage of three 
wien sent on board by the authorities, and es- 
corted by a government cutter, manned by two 
officers and twenty men, who had received orders 
to render every assistance that might be required, 
During the entire stay of the vessel no guard 
Was placed over her, wor was any restriction put 
up wn landing, of which Mr. Burrows twice took 
advantage while in Jeddo bay, and on both ocea- 
sioDs Was rece ~~ with every mark of courtesy. 
Ile i opinion with the officers of 
the United States squadron, that no extensive 


S, however, of 
foreign commerce can possibly, at least for many 
be caried on with Japan. Ile 
and was told at first 
“vovernment had determined not to dis- 
pose of their sea coal; but, after reference to Jed- 
do, he was informed he might have as much as 
he required at 1.65 dols. per picul, or 28 dols. a 
ton—such coal as he saw at the depot being of a 
very inferior description to that sold in Oregon 
at S$ dols. a ton. 

Mr. Burrows says the Japanese are fully 
aware of the present disturbed state of China, 


years to Come, 


coal, 


| which they impute entirely to the effects of for- 


cign intercourse; and ec: nsiders the enormous 
prices fixed upon such commodities as he desired 
to purchase, a certain index that fear alone dicta- 
ted their emperor’s acquiesceuce in the demands 
made by Commodore Perry. He likewise as- 
serts the Japanese to be a nation of atheists, de- 
nying the existence of a God, and selecting as an 
object of worship either the spiritual emperor at 
Meaco or any other Japanese. He was told by 
the interpreters that formerly their religion was 
similar to that of China, but that the belief in a 
Supreme Being had lately been entirely discard- 
ed; and they professed to be much shocked on 
Dee-yee-no-skee declaring his belief in the Deity, 
to whom, aud not to the spiritual or temporal 
emperor, he said his successful application for, 


sap “ 
ne rr 


os 


Seat. 
ee 
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and thankful iaaiels gments of, dulhemmens 
from the drifting junk had been directed. 


THE TELESCOPE. 


There are few questions, perhaps, connected 
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arises, there is a greenness and a verdure to be 
seen there, evidently demonstrating that on such 
spots the soil is alluvial. 

“Now, let me tell you what power is necessary 
to be put on the telescope to see an obiect six 
feet square. The focal length of the telescope 


with the explorations of the celestial telescope, is eighty feet, and the usual power that a good 


that excite such deep interest and curiosity 
among the amateur students of astronomy as that 
which relates to the inhabitation of the moon. 


Many, we remember, were the airy speculations | supposing the atmosphere permitted it. 


| optician can put on a telescope is a hundred to 
the foot. On that caleulation, therefore, the 
telescope would give us 8000 magnifying power, 
But 


and poctie dreamings of our earlier years upon | | power much less than that, a power of 6000 


this fascinating theme; and ardently did we long | would enable us to see a railway: -carrlage moving 


for the dawning of that period when science and | 


art combined should triumph over apparently 
insuperable difficulties, and set this long-discussed 
topic satisfactorily at rest. Happily, we already 
seem to be in a fair way to witness the solution 
of this grand problem. 
Wandsw rth telescope in respect to the ‘ pale 
queen of night” are wonderful, almost to fabu- 
lousness. 1 st we should be thought to exag- 
gerate the statements of Mr. Craig on this sub- 

‘“ Now, rning the moon,” he s 
me tell you wh ut friends of mine have seen. I 
found all the telescopes us <d for looki ing at the 
moon were ‘ted to the eraters, and then to 
the mountains. They could seareely do other- 
wise, because these teleseopes were of that com- 
paratively smaller size and construction, that it 
required a very large object 
But these are ’ 
habitants of the moon, to look forthem. If you 
want di to see whether there were persons in this 
earth, you would not get into a balloon and go 
to the top of Mount Vesuvius, and look into the 


cone Mays, 


1; 
aires 


to be at all seen. 


crater, and then say because yeu saw no persons | 
the | 


there » 
earth. 
econeert 
moun 


, 


lute 


that there were no inhabitants in 

{ think therefore it is not a fair report 
ting the moon to tell us, ‘Oh, 
tains, full of eraters ; it is a volcanic, deso- 
‘lobe, without an inhabitant. Now, I saw 


throuzh my telescope, with a pretty high power, 


a particular rock, something like Cleopatra’s 
Needle, which must have been nearly half as high 
as our Alps. There was,no voleavic cruption 
round about it, but it rose up distinetly and 
clearly out of the level plain. 
other mountains and craters, and from what I 
saw, [ conecive that though ‘there be only one- 
third of the moen which consists of level plains, 
it has, in its proportion, as large a quantity of 
space to be inhabited as our own globe. If you 
take away our oceans and our mountains, 1 do 
not belicve there is on this earth more than a 
third part which can be inhabited by man. I 


am told by a person who has looked through my | 


telescope, that he can distinctly see, when he 
puts on high powers, that much of the plains of 
the moon are level, and he imagines that in the 


neighborhood of Plato, where this peak-like rock 


| Ilerschel, you would see it distinctly. 
The revelations of the 


not the places, if there are any in- | 


it is full of | 
}ene rgic sf 
| soul, 


[ then looked at | 





through the moon. Of course I do not expect 


| to see an object of that nature; but if there are 


creatures of the size of six feet square, in one of 
the hundred hours described by Sir William 
An ele- 
phant, or two ele phants together, might very 
well be seen when moving. I do not say the 
atmosphere is suited for that, but I do say that 


|a power of six .thousand put upon a telescope, 
| will give you a landscape twenty milesin diame- 
ject, we will alt ow him to speak for himself :— | 
“ Jot 


ter, and anything in that space the size of six 
feet square will be seen, We may, therefore, 


hope in good time to answer the question, wheth- 
}er or no there are inhabitants in the moon. 


We 
do not require a building as large as Westmin- 
ster Abbey to ascertain that,” 


I SHALL BE SATISFIED. 


I shall be satisfied! I am not satisfied now, 
but I shall be. The immortal spirit within me 
wearics of its imprisonment. All that earth can 
offer cannot satisfy it; wealth is powerless, 
fame but increases its unrest, affection cannot 
sooth its yearnings! The soul is immortal in 
its nature—infinite fulness alone can satisfy it; 
it was fermed for an eternity of being, and can 
the playthings of time absorb all its powers and 
? Thou wouldst not be satisfied, my 
were the terrestrial sphere thine own. 
Wake thee from thy dream! could earth give 
thee rest, what need of ‘the rest that remain- 
eth?” 

Sut—“T shall be satisfied !’ True; but when! 
“ When I awake in thy likeness,” my Saviour! 
When this ‘‘corruptible shall have put on incor- 
ruption, and this mortal shall have put on im- 
mortality.”” My soul, expand all thine energies 
on making thy ‘calling and élection sure! In 
thy presence, O God! is fulness of joy: at thy 
right hand there are pleasures for evermore.” 

Conformity to the image of our Saviour will 
form the happiness of heaven; it is the source 
of all the Christian’s peace on earth, and the 
burden of his most earnest desires. Who can 
conceive the deep unruffled satisfaction which 
will pervade his soul when these desires have 
their full fruition. 


Wait patiently then—and hold fast thy confi- 
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dence unto the end. The promise is tohim who PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 
‘faithful unto death.” Look well to it that; Frour anp Meau.—The Flour market is quiet, 
thou fuil not finally of being “ satisfied !” | with but little export demand. Sales of good ship- 
| ping brands are made at $9 12 a $9 37 per barrel. 
BIRD'S EGGING IN THE PACIFIC. Sales for home consumplion are limited within the 


. em ; - . range of $9 25 a $9 50 for good brands, and extra 
A friend in San Francisco, who is somewhat at $9 25a S10 25. Rye Flour is dull ; last sales at 


given to the study of ornithology, writesussome $650 per bbl. Sales of Pennsylvania meal at $4 
very interesting and surprising facts in regard to | per bbl., with little or nothing doing. 








an important trade carried on in the markets of | Grain.—The market is bare of Wheat. Sales of Vv 
that city in the eggs of sea birds. He states that prime and good red at $210a 2 12, and prime white ‘ 
the Farallones de los Frayles, a group of rocky So S222 a $2 23. Rye we demand at $1 23 for 
islets, lying a little more ‘than twenty miles west Southern, and. $1 25 for chap gp Con © 

. a PG e scarce; sales of oll yellow at 92c, and new at 
of the entrance to the Bay of San Francisco, are | g9 aS8c, Salesel Ponnesivenie cote ut Ofc. 
the resort of innumerable sea-fowl, known by the | ; 
fishermen as “murres.” These isk inds are al- | DeSiRy a cian eae ee 
most inaccessible, and, with a single exception, | : SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS £ 
are uninhabited. They, therefore, very naturally | sociation ot Friends, W ithin the limits of Fairfax Quar- 1 
afford a resort for great multitudes of birds. terly meeting, Loudoun county, Va., wish to engage 
Some time since a company was organized in | the services of two Friends as superintendents, to take f 
Sar Francisco, for the purpose of bringing the charge of the institution in the Seventh ae next, : 
egus of the murres to market. An imperfect | Sad temshares amen Sam, Oy aieter gee thew ae z 
oS , ; a the Fourth month next. This school has been estab- J 
idea of the numbers of these birds may be form-| jished under a concern to promote the guarded edu- 
ed from the fact that this company sold in that} cation of Friends’ children, consistently with our 
city the last season, (a period of less than two | principles, and is now under the charge of S. M. 
months, July and parts of June and August,) | oe who, at the “i of the Association, has 
more than five hundred thousand eggs ' All ee eee 


tine ‘iil d ail f tl | ‘The accommodations are suflicient for about twenty 
= Tr ao; ‘Ty ‘ ¢ . or 2 » . . . 
lese were gathered on a single one of these | pupils of each sex, and applications have been made 


islands, and, in the opinion of the eggers, not | for many more than could be admitted. 

more than one egg in six of those de ‘posited on | The buildings are good, and there are 17 acres of im- 

that island was gathered. Our correspondent in- ' proved land, with an orchard and a very productive 

forms us that he was told by those fimiliar with | | garden. . The property can be had on an as liberal 
° erms a competent person who will engage to 

the islands, that all the eggs brought in were (ee a ee 


aa: keep such a school as would be approved by the com- 
laid by birds of a single kind. Yet t they exhibit | mittee; or if preferred, superintendents and teachers 


astonishing variations in size, in form and in | will be engaged separately by the Association. 
coloring. ‘There is no reason to suppose that he! (GAs persons properly qualified and willing to 
was misinformed in regard to these eggs being | accept such a situation, sometimes feel a delicacy in 
deposited by a sing]: species. The men could making application, it is requested that any person 

E - ; ° ‘ -., | Who may know of Friends suitable for these stations 
have had no motive for deception, and similar 


; : would inform us by mail, in order that we may be 
facts are observable on the Labrador coast and | placed in correspondence with them. 


in the islands north of Seotland. Besides the 


B. Hattowetr, Alexandria, Va. 


writer ascertained from other sources, that all the ! S. M. Janney, Purcelville, Loudoun Co., Va. 
. oe ‘ c > ~ oO © 3 Te 
eggs brought to the market were obtained from Cuatktey Ginuincuam, en Va. 


a limited portion, of the island, known as the! ~~ 00 OR 
Great Farallon called the Rookery, where a ( Taoracenemets tk naan SCHOOL FOR 


BOYS, situated on the Bordentown and Crosswicks 
single species swarm in myriads, and where no! Road, about three-quarters of a mile from Crosswicks. 


other kind of bird is found. Naturalists, | The Winter Session of this Institution will commence 

in our eastern cities, who have received | on the 20th of Eleventh month, 1854. 

specimens of these birds, pronounce them! Terms.—‘Seventy dollars per session of twenty 

to be the Thick-billed or Brunnich’s Guillemot, | ¥¢¢*s» for tuition, board, washing and mending, fuel 
. a : ’ 


ae si ates and lights, the use of all necessary books, &c., except 
and a distinct species from the common Guille- | mathematical books and instruments. One-half pay- 
mot, or Murres of Labrador and Northern Eu- | able in advance, the other in the middle of the term. 
rope. The eggs are three and a half inches in | No extra charges, except for articles furnished at 
length, and are esteemed a great delicacy.— | the request of parents or guardians. oe 
Boston Atlas. For further particulars enquire of the Principal, 
10th mo. 21, 1854. HENRY W. RIDGWAY. 











STRIVE, strive my soul, says Margaret Fuller, | A. & J. J. WILLIAMS & Co.. LUMBER 
to be innocent ; yes! beneficent. Does any man | | » MERCHANTS, Broad above Green St., have 
wound thee, not only forgive, but work into thy | constantly on hand a ‘well selected stock of seasoned 
thought intelligence of the kind of pain, that thou | lumber. se A. “an sean 
mayest never inflict it on another spirit. Then its | 11th mo. 16—6m. Sesnuua SUOLMAKER- 
work is done; it will never search thy whole | 


nature again. Q, love much, and be forgiven! 








Merrihew & Themeen, Printera, Merchant at. 4th. 


